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OF  THE  LATE 

Dr.  JOHN  F  O  T  H  E  R  G  I  L  L, 

IT  muft  be  admitted  that  no  partiality  of  affection 
fhould  fo  warp  the  mind,  as  to  influence  its  regard  for 
truth.  On  common  fubjeds,  the  world  is  indulgent  enough 
to  accept  the  embellifhments  which  a  warm  imagination 
may  add  to  a  few  plain  fa6ts,  but  the  language  of  eulogy 
is  always  fufpe&ed,  and  confequently  much  more  expofed 
to  the  feverity  of  remark  ;  yet  if  any  fubjedl  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  will  bear  a  more  than  ordinary  warmth 
of  expreflion,  it  certainly  may  be  indulged  in  a  Tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Dr,  FothergilL 


The 
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The  general  voice  has  placed  him  amongft  the  illuftri- 
ous  charaders  of  the  prefent  age  ;  but,  what  is  more  to 
his  honour,  it  has  placed  him  amongft  the  beft  of  men. 
May  the  memorial  I  am  giving  to  the  public  preferve  his 
name  unblemifhed  by  mifreprefentation,  till  fome  more 
equal  pen  fhall  hand  it  down  to  pofterity,  as  a  bright  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  great  ufefulnefs  extraordinary  talents  may 
prove  to  fociety,  when  under  the  direction  of  a  good 
heart,  fine  feelings,  and  an  enlarged  philanthropy. 

His  underftanding  was  of  a  manly,  energetic  caft ;  it 
was  penetrating,  comprehenfive,  and  highly  cultivated : 
There  was  a  firm  dignity  in  his  character,  which, 
though  it  could  not  bend  to  any  thing  unbecoming 
itfelf,  yet  was  accompanied  by  a  certain  foftnefs  and 
complacency  of  manner  peculiarly  conciliating.  His 
heart  was  fincere,  friendly,  compafiionate,  and  libe¬ 
ral  to  excefs.  His  hand  was  an  unfparing  diftributor, 
.and  the  bounties  of  it,  left  they  might  not  reach  the 
truly  worthy,  were,  not  unfrequently,  diffufed  amongft 
the  impofing,  and  the  ungrateful. 

His  practice  as  a  phyfician  was  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  London  and  its  environs,  the  place  of  his  long 
and  general  refidence.  For  fome  years  paft  he  made 
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a  point  of  retiring*  during  a  few  fummer  months,  to  His 
place  in  Chefhire  ;  a  feat  chofen  by  him  as  a  fequeftered 
retreat  from  the  labours  and  fatigue  of  his  profeflional  at¬ 
tentions,  to  digeft  his  thoughts,  take  poffeffion  of  him- 
felf,  and  invigorate  his  mind  and  body  for  his  return- 
•  ing  duties  :  but  it  too  frequently  happened,  that  what 
he  had  pleafingly  conceived  as  an  afylum  from  care 
and  intruflon,  proved  not  the  retirement  he  was  in 
purfuit  of.  Wherefoever  he  redded,  his  name  and  cha¬ 
mber  followed  him,  carrying  along  with  them  thofe 
influences,  which  not  only  pervaded  every  quarter  of 
this,  and  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Ireland,  but  a 
very  conflderable  part  of  Europe  and  North  America ; 
from  whence,  in  cafes  that  apparently  would  admit  of 
the  delay,  he  was  frequently  confulted  by  letter  and  de- 
fcription. 

From  this  high  rank  in  his  profeflion,  and  from  the  re- 
fpe&ful  manner  in  which  he  was  always  treated,  it  may 
very  reafonably  be  concluded  that  the  pecuniary  emolu¬ 
ments  of  his  pra&ice  were  large  :  and  fo  they  certainly 
were,  to  an  uncommon  degree;  the  produce  of  his  annual 
practice  being  greater  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  moft 
phyflcians  in  this  nation  :  and  could  the  fees  he  reje&ed 
be  added  to  the  fum,  it  would  have  increafed  to  a 
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furprifmg  amount ;  but  he  was  accuftomed  to  make 
diftindions,  which  would  not,  I  prefume  at  leaft,  enter 
into  every  mind. — Yet  notwithftanding  all  thefe  fources  of 
affluence,  fo  large  and  fo  numerous  were  the  channels 
through  which  his  bounties  flowed,  that  they  might  be 
truly  faid  to  be  fcarcely  equal  to  the  liberality  of  his 
heart. 

There  is  a  certain  exquilitenefs  of  fenfation  in  the  tones  of 
fome  minds,  which,  amidfl:  the  various  circumftances  of  life, 
and  the  unavoidable  evils  attendant  on  humanity,  is,  indeed, 
a  moft  painful  fpecies  of  pre-eminence:  the  mind  of  Dr. 
Fothergill  was  of  this  mould  ;  it  was  ever  in  unifon  with  the 
afflided  fpirit  in  all  fltuations,  exciting  him  to  ads  of 
the  moft  cordial  friendlinefs. 

In  the  diftribution  of  his  favours,  he  retreated  as  much 
as  poflible  from  the  acknowledgments  of  thofe  he  obliged. 
He  knew  the  value  of  a  grateful  heart  fully,  for  his  own 
was  grateful  in  the  extreme ;  but  he  rather  chofe  that 
the  objeds  of  his  kindnefs  fhould  feel  that  adive  and 
eflential  gratitude  which  is  better  evinced  by  a  proper 
ufe  of  favours,  and  a  happy  change  in  circumftance 
and  fltuation,  than  by  any  verbal  expreflion.  In  a 
few  words,  Dr.  Fothergill’s  beneficences  flowed  from 
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him  with  fo  graceful  an  eafe,  and  fo  high  a  polifti  of 
addrefs,  that  no  modeft  worth  was  wounded,  nor  the 
acutenefs  of  diftrefs  increafed,  b y  the  aukwardnefs  of  its 
acknowledgments. — His  was  not  that  drop-like  bounty 
which  paufes  in  its  progrefs  ;  it  was  full,  flowing,  and 
benign. 

Although  it  may  be  the  general  practice  of  phyft- 
cians  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  in  this,  to  refufe 
the  fees  of  the  inferior  clergy,  yet  the  conduct  of  Dr. 
Fothergill  towards  numbers  of  this  clafs,  was  diftinguiflied 
by  fomething  more  generous  than  meer  forbearance  ;  it 
was  marked  by  extraordinary  kindnefs. 

He  confldered  the  inferior  clafles  of  clergymen  as  more 
particularly  the  objects  of  his  liberality  and  attention  ;  being 
brought  up  in  that  line  of  education,  which,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  world,  precludes  bodily  labour,  and  to  which 
the  idea  of  the  gentleman  is  annexed,  without  a  competency 
to  fupport  the  character  ;  to  many  of  thefe,  I  am  an  evi¬ 
dence,  he  was  a  kind  friend  and  a  private  benefa<ftor ;  not 
only  by  his  advice  in  perfonal  diftrefs,  but  by  his  purfe,  on 
feverely  trying  occaftons. — Nay,  fo  cordial  was  his  hu¬ 
manity  towards  thefe,  that  on  a  friend’s  hinting  to  him, 
whilft  he  was  in  the  country,  that  his  favours  were 

not 
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not  marked  by  propriety  of  diftinftion  (the  gentleman 
from  whom  he  had  refufed  his  fee  being  placed  in 
high  rank  in  the  church,  with  an  independent  fortune)  he 
returned  a  ready  explanation  of  his  principle  of  a&ion 
u  I  had  rather,  faid  the  Dodlor,  return  the  fee  of  a 
C£  gentleman  with  whofe  rank  I  am  not  perfectly  ac- 
c<  quainted,  than,  run  the  rifk  of  taking  it  from  a  man,  who 
<c  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  the  obje6l  of  my  bounty.”  Such 
was  the  noble  ftyle  of  this  moft  excellent  man’s  way  of 
thinking. 

t 

The  humane  reader  will  feel  the  fineft  fprings  of  his 
affe&ions  moved,  by  the  following  anecdote  given  to  me 
by  a  clergyman  of  high  rank,  who  reveres  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Fothergill,  and  places  his  obligations  to  him,  in  a 
very  trying  feafon,  near  to  his  heart. 

A  friend  of  his,  a  man  of  a  worthy  character,  who 
has  at  this  time  an  income  of  about  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  church  preferment,  was,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  life,  feated  in  London  upon  a  curacy  of  fifty  pounds 
per  annum,  with  a  wife  and  a  numerous  family. — Ah 
epidemical  difeafe,  which  was  at  that  time  prevalent, 
feized  upon  his  wife,  and  five  of  his  children  :  in 
this  fcene  of  diltrefs  he  looked  up  to  the  Do&or 
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for  his  aflidance,  but  dared  not  apply  to  him,  from  a  confci- 
oufnefs  of  his  being  unable  to  reward  him  for  his  attend¬ 
ance. — A  friend,  who  knew  his  fituation,  kindly  offered 
to  accompany  him  to  the  Do&or’s,  and  give  him  his  fee  ; 
they  took  the  advantage  of  his  hour  of  audience,  and  after 
a  defcription  of  the  feveral  cafes,  the  fee  was  offered,  and 
reje&ed ;  but  a  note  was  taken  of  his  place  of  relidence. 
The  Doctor  called  affiduoufly  the  next,  and  every  fuc- 
ceeding  day,  till  his  attendance  was  no  longer  neceffary. 
The  Curate,  anxious  to  return  fome  grateful  mark  of 
the  fenfe  he  entertained  of  his  fervices,  drained  every 
nerve  to  accomplifh  it ;  but  his  adonifhment  was  not  to 
be  defcribed,  when,  indead  of  receiving  the  money  he 
offered,  with  apologies  for  his  fituation,  the  Doffor  put 
ten  guineas  into  his  hand,,  defiring  him  to  apply  to  him 
without  diffidence  in  future  difficulties. 

Although  amidd  the  diffudon  of  his  favours  he  too 
frequently  met  with  painful  returns,  yet  he  would  never 
allow  indances  of  this  fort  to  check  the  ardour  of  his  mind 
in  doing  all  the  good  he  could  to  others ;  and  even  to  thofe 
who  returned  ingratitude  for  kindnefs,  his  charity  con¬ 
tinued  dill  patient,  hoping  all  things.  It  was  his  common 
expreffion,  when  he  found  his  favours  mifapplied,  or 
himfelf  impofed  upon,  <£  I  had  much  rather  that  my 
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“  favours  fhould  fall  upon  many  undefervlng  objects, 
“  than  that  one  truly  deferving  fhould  efcape  my  notice.” 

From  the  extenftvenefs  of  his  daily  employments  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  its  neighbourhood,  to  which  muft  be  added, 
the  variety  of  his  medical,  philofophical,  literary,  and 
friendly  correfpondence,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  furprife 
to  many,  how  he  could  acquit  himfelf  of  the  number  of 
his  engagements  ;  yet  he  underftood  fo  well  the  value  of 
a  moment,  and  the  influence  of  order  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  time,  that  he  could  generally  fettle  his  moft 
interefting  concerns  every  evening,  before  he  retired  to 
reft.  His  thoughts  were  fo  perfectly  digefted,  his  pene¬ 
tration  was  fo  quick,  and  his  hand  was  fo  rapid  in  its 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  his  mind,  that  wjiat  might 
have  been  to  many  able  men  a  fcene  of  inquietude,  not 
to  fay  of  confufion,  was,  in  his  hands,  eafy  and  familiar. 
In  cafes  of  moment  he  was  no  procraftinator. 

In  the  practice  of  a  phyftcian  it  is  a  happinefs  to  him- 
felf,  and  certainly  a  much  greater  to  his  patients,  if  he 
is  in  pofleflion  of  that  native  acumen  or  fagacioufnefs  of 
mind,  which,  from  the  fuperior  importance  of  his  art, 
ought  to  have  a  high  place  in  the  fcale  of  character, 
could  it  be  clearly  ascertained.— In  every  other  art  or  fch- 
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ence  it  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  men  of  moderate 
abilities  ;  but  in  medicine,  its  effects  not  being  fo  obvi¬ 
ous,  popular  impreffion,  or  private  influence,  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  be  accepted  as  fecurity  for  its  exiftence.  It  has 
fo  little  dependance  upon  medical  education,  and  profef- 
li.onal  employment,  that  a  man  may  have  enjoyed  all  the 
advantages  of  the  one,  and  all  the  emoluments  of  the  other, 

o  J 

yet  neither  he  nor  his  patients  may  have  felt  the  lead:  de¬ 
gree  of  its  influence. — Education  and  employment  are 
ordinary  things ;  but  this  alone  is  the  life  of  medical  genius  j 
and  is  truly  extraordinary;  it  operates  by  quick  difcrimina- 
tion  in  dubious  cafes ;  it  throws  a  clear  light  upon  ap¬ 
parent  difficulties ;  it  fixes  the  judgment  determinately 
upon  the  right  objecfl,  and  is  pra&ically  illuftrated  by 
happy  and  unexpected  events. — It  was  this  fpecies  of 
penetration  that  principally  diftinguifhed  Dr.  Fothergiil 
as  a  medical  man,. 

There  was  another  advantage,  of  no  finall  moment, 
which  his  patients  derived  from  his  attendance ;  he  knew 
how  to  unite  the  kindnefs  of  friendffiip  with  his  profief- 
fional  duties  ;  and  could  enter  into  thofe  retreats  of  an¬ 
xiety,  from  which  flow  an  infinitude  of  bodily  diftref- 
fes,  with  an  eye  clearly  difcerning,  yet  incurious  and 

benign.. — A  religious  fenfibility  of  fpirit  difpofed  him 
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to  draw  near  the  deep  fprings  of  affliction,  and  diffufe 
the  oil  of  peace  over  the  troubled  waters.  There  was  a 
difcretion  in  his  fympathy,  that  attached  the  confidence 
of  his  .patients  to  an  uncommon  degree  ;  and  of  what- 
importance  fuch  an  acquifition  muft  be  in  the  courfe  of 
an  extenfive  practice,  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  every 
fkilful  pra&itioner. 

A  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  occafionally  expreffing  her 
high  regard  for  the  Dodtor,  and  the  fatisfadlion  fhe  received 
from  his  attendance  upon  her  on  many  occafions,  made 
ufe  of  the  following  pathetic  language.- — “  He  was  in- 
deed  my  warm  friend  and  advifer  in  my  diftrefs,  as  well 
as  my  phyfician, — He  was,  under  Providence,  the  pre- 
44  ferver  of  my  health,  and  the  reftorer  of  my  peace  in 
ec  the  feveiefi  conflicts  of  my  life.’5 

£)r.  Fothergill  was  an  encourager  of  fcle-nce,  and  a  gene¬ 
rous  patron  of  genius  in  every  laudable  purfuit.  Genius 
and  fcience  found  the  way  to  his  door,  from  every  civile 
zed  quarter  of  the  earth. — He  looked  not  on  the  nation, 
hut  on  the  man.  When,  amidfi:  the  multiplicity  and  va¬ 
riety  of  applications,  he  could  not  himfelf  find  employ¬ 
ment  for  thofe  who  excelled  in  the  liberal  and  ufeful  arts, 
he  was  zealous  in  recommending  them  to  the  patronage 

of 
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-of  his  friends. — And  his  compaffion  to  their  apparent 
diftrefs,  very  rarely  permitted  him  to  difmifs  them  with¬ 
out  a  donation. 

4 

His  large  collections  in  natural  hiftory,  and  his  vaft 
it  ore  of  botanical  productions,  from  all  climates,  ftill 
flourifhing  in  full  vigour  in  his  garden  at  Upton,  mark 

with  preciflon  the  line  of  his  tafte. 

/ 

In  thefe,  as  in  every  other  purfuit,  he  had  always 
in  view  the  enlargement  and  elevation  of  his  own 
heart  ;  having  formed  early  habitudes  of  religious  refer¬ 
ence,  from  the  difplay  of  Divine  Power  and  Wifdom  in  the 
beauty,  the  order,  and  the  harmony  of  external  things, 
to  the  glory  of  their  Almighty  Former. — -From  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  thefe  habitudes,  his  mind  was  always  preferved  in 
a  difengaged  and  independent  ftate,  enjoying,  but  yet 
adoring. 

This  reference  to  the  Divine  Being  is  certainly  the  true 
ground  of  all  our  folid  enjoyments,  amidft  the  treafures 
of  nature  or  art  ;  the  genuine  fource  of  every  rational 
relaxation  from  feverer  ftudies,  and  neceffary  labours. — 
We  have  each  of  us  fome  methods  of  unbending  the 
mind  ;  fome  paths  diftind  from  our  feveral  employments, 
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and  our  true  wifdom  lies  in  chufing  fuch  as  in  the  hour 
of  reflection  we  may  cooly  approve. — On  this  ground  were 
raifed  all  the  fatisfadions  which  Dr.  Fothergill  enjoyed,  in 
obferving  the  order  and  arrangement  of  natural  produdir- 
ons  ;  their  various  diviflons  and  fubdivifions  into 
clafles,  genera,  and  fpecies ;  the  beauty  or  Angularity 
in  the  forms  and  colours  of  fhells,  corals,  foflils,  and  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  It  v/as  in  this  vaft 
and  inftrudive  range  of  natural  hiftory  that  the  Dodor 
found  his  higheft  amufement,  and  moft  agreeable  relax¬ 
ation. 

His  colledion  of  drawings  from  thefe  objeds  is 
very  large,  and  well  chofen.— In  forming  them,  he  em¬ 
ployed  feveral  artifts  of  various  abilities ;  and  many  of 
them  are  aftonifhing  imitations  of  the  truth  of  nature.. 

His  encouragement  of  genius,  and  his  generous  rewards- 
of  it,  when  employed  in  imitations  of  this  kind,  are 
proofs  that  he  did  not  in  general  difapprove  of  the  ex- 
ercife  of  this  talent ;  but  as  the  fubjeds  of  natural  hiftory 
were  the  prevailing  purfuits  of  his  own  mind,  during  his 
leifure  hours,  he  efteemed  portrait,  liiftorical  painting, 
and  works  of  fancy,  as  objeds  of  inferior,  if  not  of  an 
ufelefs  clafs,  and  confequently,  much  lefs  v/orthy  of  en- 
gaging  the  attention  of  an  artift. 
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The  following  anecdote  will  perfectly  illuftrate  what  I 
have  faid. 

A  phyhcian  in  the  country,  one  of  his  moft  intimate 
and  familiar  friends,  was  extremely  felicitous  to  have  a 
portrait  of  him,  and  had  often  importuned  him  on  the 
fubjed  in  vain.  To  overcome  Dr.  FothergilFs  refiftancer 
he  made  ufe  of  the  following  argument ;  cc  You,  faid  he, 
££  are  yourfelf  a  generous  patron  of  artifts,  and  employ 
<£  them  daily  in  the  imitation  of  natural  things;  and  what 
££  diftindion  can  you  make  between  the  imitation  or 
££  pidure  of  one  object  and  of  another  ?  for  they  are  all 
££  equally  the  work  of  the  Great  Creator,  and  man  cer- 
<£  tainly  Hands  higheft  amidft  all  his  works.” — ££  The 
“  diftindion  I  make,  returned  the  Dodor,  is  this ;  the  one,, 
4£  I  am  perfuaded,  has  its  ground  in  felf-love,  and  the 
«  vanity  of  man  :  the  other  has  not  this  founda- 
,C£  tion,  and  may,  as  I  hope  it  does,  ferve  the  purpofe 
t£  of  fpreading  the  wonders  of  creation,  from  every  dif- 
££  tant  quarter  of  the  world,  amongft  thofe  who  have  no 
££  accefs  to  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.”— He  was  foli- 
cited  by  many,  but  would  never  allow  his  pidure  to  be 
taken  by  htting  to  any  painter. 

Mis  medical  writings  are  not  very  numerous  ;  and  as  they 

were  publilhed  on  particular  oecalions,  it  may  become  a 
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proper  employment  for  fome  judicious  profeffional  man,  to 
collect  and  arrange  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  medi¬ 
cal  world  may  poflefs  them  in  one  or  two  volumes  intire ; 
and  fiiould  his  writings  on  other  fubje&s,  of  a  more  general 
nature,  be  publifhed  by  themfelves  in  another  volume,  it 
could  not  fail  of  being  an  acceptable  prefent  to  the 
public. 

His  publications  of  the  medical  clafs  are  diftinguiPned  by 
much  obfervation,  juft  reafoning,  and  by  a  clear,  fluent,  and 
nervous  expreflion. — They  are  in  general  a  feries  of 
fa6ts  perfectly  illuftrated.  His  firft  publication  of  note, 
dated  in  the  year  1748,  was  on  the  ulcerated  fore-throat; 
a  complaint,  in  a  great  meafure,  new  in  this  country, 
which  appeared  in  London  and  its  environs,  about  the 
years  1743,  1744,  1745;  but  in  a  much  more  dange¬ 
rous  degree  in  the  year  1746,  and  fome  fucceeding  years. 
At  its  firft  appearance,  and  for  fome  confiderable  time 
after,  it  was  not  fo  fufficiently  marked  by  the  faculty, 
as  to  fix  diftineft  and  clear  conceptions  of  it,  and  a  right 
determination  of  practice.  It  had  been  generally  treated 
as  a  common  fore  throat,  or  Ample  inflammation  of 
the  tonfils,  until  very  frequent  repetitions  of  difappoint- 
ment,  and  a  more  than  common  fatality  in  the  pre¬ 
vailing  epidemic,  excited  the  attentive  and  obferving  to 
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more  minute  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  difeafe, 
the  diftindtion  of  its  character,  and  the  caufes  of  ill 
fuccefs. — T)r.  Fothergill’s  publication  on  this  fubject  was 
a  pleaflng  prefent  to  all  the  humane  of  the  faculty,  and 
proved  of  the  utmofl  confequence  to  the  public  at  large  ; 
it  was  perfectly  defcriptive  ;  and  what  gave  it  more  value, 
was,  its  being  opportune,  and  it  may  be  called  with  pro¬ 
priety  the  bafis  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  fubject. 

The  candour  of  his  mind  is  confpicuous  in  this 
work ;  he  frankly  acknowledges  his  own  miftakes  in 
the  firft  fteps  of  his  practice,  and  his  humanity  compelled 
him  to  look  deeply  into  the  ground  of  them  ;  he  was  not 
difappointed  ;  his  attentive  obfervation  marked  clearly  the 
line  of  diftin&ion  between  this  epidemic,  and  the  common 
angina  ;  and  the  practice  founded  on  this  diftinction  was 
at  that  time,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  univerfally  fuc- 
cefsful. 

His  familiar  and  friendly  correfpondence  was  remark¬ 
able  for  an  eafy  fluency  of  exprefiion,  a  pleaflng  addrefs, 
and  an  agreeablenefs  of  condefcenflon  to  the  peculiarities 
or  foibles  of  his  friends. 
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In  his  letters  to  his  literary  or  philofophicai  correfpon- 
dentSj  amongft  which  were  the  fir  ft  and  brighteft  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  prefent  age,  he  fhone  with  uncommon  luftre  ; 
every  fubjed  became  more  luminous  by  his  manner  of 
treating  it. 

There  are  few  public  works  in  this  kingdom,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  focial  convenience,  and  a  general  utility 
for  their  object,  of  which  he  was  not  a  zealous  encoura- 
ger,  as  well  as  a  generous  contributor  towards  their 
fupport. 

His  ideas  of  the  mode  of  conveyance  by  means  of  pub¬ 
lic  canals,  befpeak  the  citizen  of  the  world,  and  a  mind 
turned  to  every  ufeful  purpofe.  Of  thefe  public  works 
he  was  a  vigorous  promoter.  The  unhappy  and  depreffed 
fpirit  of  the  prefent  times  has  lamentably,  indeed,  put 
a  fevere  check  to  an  ardour  for  thefe,  as  well  as  for  other 
great  public  undertakings ;  but  fhould  it,  in  fome  dif- 
tant  period,  again  rife  from  its,  prefent  dejeded  date, 
this  great  idea  will  neceffarily  rife  along  with  it.- — The 
examples  we  already  have  of  their  general  utility,  may 
remain  intire  amidft  the  wreck  of  things,  and  excite  ge¬ 
nerations  unborn,  during  feafons  of  more  tranquility,  lefs 
diffipation,  and  the  revival  of  a  languifhing  commerce,  to 
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emulate  the  noble  afpirings  of  a  preceding  age,  and  by 
means  of  thefe  communications  between  the  moft  diftant 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  draw  their  various  inhabitants  into 
one  general  neighbourhood  and  focial  intimacy. — -This 
idea,  independent  of  the  eafy  and  cheap  means-  of  com¬ 
muting  the  natural  productions  of  one  province  for  thofe 
of  another,  is,  at  leaft,  a  pleaftng  one,  worthy  to  be 
indulged  by  a  generous  mind* 

It  is  now  proper  that  I  fhould  fpeak  of  the  inftitution 
which  has  lately  been  eftablifhed  at  Ackworth,  a  fmali 
village  in  the  county  of  York,  in  a  fine  healthy  fituation, 
a  plentiful  country,  and  furrounded  by  all  the  conveni¬ 
ences  and  comforts  of  life.  Of  this  inftitution  Dr.  Fother- 
gill  was  the  original  projector  ;  and  although  it  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  fociety  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  the 
great  ends  which  it  is  intended  to  promote  are  worthy  of 
the  DoCtor,  redound  to  the  honour  of  humanity,  and 
of  that  expanded  philanthropy,  which  can  ftretch  its  prof- 
peCts  towards  the  fubftantial  welfare,  not  only  of  the  pre¬ 
fen  t,  but  of  future  generations.  In  the  fhort  defcrip- 
tion  I  fhall  attempt  to  give  of  the  motives  from  which 
it  originated,  and  its  prefent  ftate,  I  will  endeavour  to 
be  as  explicit  as  poflible. 
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As  die  character  of  the  future  man  is  marked  eflentially 
by  the  impreflions  he  receives  during  his  ftate  of  child¬ 
hood,  when  the  mind  is  of  a  more  plaftic  and  yielding 
texture,  and  takes  its  modes  of  thinking  and  acting  from 
thofe  precepts  and  examples  which  are  prefented  moft 
ftrikingly  before  the  eye  ;  and  farther,  as  the  whole  trea- 
fure  of  our  future  happinefs  moft  materially  depends  upon 
an  early  fubjedtion  of  our  wills  to  habits  of  a  virtuous  felt- 
denial,  humanity  moft  certainly  becomes  ferioutly  intereft- 
ed,  in  promoting  with  ardour  every  rational  means  by 
which  the  mind  may  be  formed  for  the  general  good,  rather 
than  for  the  bane  and  mifehief  of  fociety. 

It  is  this  fpecies  of  an  attentive  and  guarded  educa¬ 
tion,  which,  I  have  authority  to  fay,  was  an  objedt,  where¬ 
in  the  Dodtor  was  deeply  interefted  for  many  years.  He 
law,  with  concern,  thofe  depredations  which  vice  and 
folly  were  daily  making  in  fociety,  and  was  painfully 
anxious  to  prevent  them  as  much  as  poffible,  by  ftriking 
at  the  very  root  of  the  evil. — The  humanity  of  his  mind 
would  have  fpread  its  influences  over  the  community  at 
large ;  but,  confcious  that  the  attempt  would  be  fruitlefs, 
he  confined  his  hopes  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  per- 
fuafion,  where  his  influences  were  powerful,  and  where 
the  wife  ft  and  beft  of  its  members,  nay,  I  may  fay,  the 
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general  bulk  of  them,,  were  very  ready  to  unite  in  his 
views. 

There  are  many  little  eflablifhments  amongft  that  fo- 
ciety,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  education 
of  youth,  and  the  direction  of  their  minds  in  the  beft 
things  ;  but  on  inveftigating  the  delign  and  extent  of 
each,  he  found  none  fully  competent  to  his  intentions. — - 
It  was  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  of  thofe  in  that 
flate  of  mediocrity,  which  either  renders  them  inatten¬ 
tive  to  the  education  of  their  offspring,  or  difqualifies 
them  for  affording  them  fuch  an  one  as  they  wifh,  that 
Dr.  Fothergill  principally  directed  his  views ;  as  thefe 
form  the  great  bulk  of  the  community,  and  confequently 
muft  fpread  the  good  or  evil  of  their  examples  fartheft. 
Yet,  notwithflanding  this  great  idea  had  long  prevailed  in 
the  Doctor’s  mind,  nothing  was  effectually  done,  until, 
by  one  of  thofe  fortunate,  or  rather  providential  events,, 
on  which  hangs  the  fate  of  many  great  undertakings, 
the  whole  of  his  defign  became  eafy  and  prac¬ 
ticable.  On  his  return  from  Chefhire,  through 
Yorkfliire,  in  the  year  1778,  he  did  me  the  favour  of 
being  my  gueft  a  few  days,  during  which  time  he  was 
vifited  by  many  of  his  friends  in  thofe  parts.  In  one  of 
thefe  interviews  the  converfation  turned ,  on  an  inftitution 
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at  Gilderfome,  a  fmall  eftablifliment  for  the  education,  of 
poor  children  amongft  the  fociety  :  the  Doctor  was  in¬ 
quiring  into  its  ftate  and  management,  and  how  far  it 
might  ferve  as  a  model  for  a  larger  undertaking  :  a  juft 
defcription  being  given  of  it,  with  the  following  remark, 
that  not  only  this,  but  all  others,  however  laudable  the 
motives  from  which  they  took  their  rife,  muft  fail  oi 
fuccefs,  without  a  conftant  fuperintending  care  and  un¬ 
remitting  attention  to  the  firft  great  object  of  the  inftitu- 
tion.  This  idea  was  exemplified  by  the  then  prefent  ftate 
of  the  Foundling  Hofpital  at  Ackworth,  which,  although 
originating  from  the  moft  humane  principle,  and  eredted 
at  a  vaft  expence,  was,  from  repeated  inattentions  to  the 
firft  defign,  in  danger  of  dilapidation,  and  ready  for 
public  fale.  This  relation  ftruck  the  Dodlor  forcibly  $ 

Why  may  not  this,  faid  he,  ferve  the  very  purpofe  I 
“  am  in  purfuit  of?”  To  be  fhort,  the  building,  and  an 
eftate  of  80  acres  of  land,  were  purchafed,  improved,  and 
furnifhed  by  fubfcription.  The  Doctor  fet  a  generous 
example  by  his  own  contribution,  and  an  endowment  by 
his  will  in  perpetuity. 

There  are  now  above  three  hundred  children  of  both 
fexes  under  the  roof,  furnifhed  with  all  the  neceflary  con¬ 
veniences  and  comforts  of  life,  properly  clothed,  and 
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educated  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  fuitable  ior  the 
Ration  in  which  it  is  prefumed  they  may  be  placed.  And 
to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  every  benevolent  heart,  it  may  be 
truly  faid,  that  the  inflitution  is  at  prefent  in  a  mod 
flourifhing  date,  fully  anfwering  the  defigns  ol  its  found¬ 
ers  ;  being  conducted  under  the  care  of  a  number  of  cho- 
fen  guardians  of  ability,  and  of  an  exemplary  conduct, 
with  an  exa£lnefs  of  order,  decency,  and  propriety,  ex¬ 
tremely  driking,  and  perfectly  pleadng  to  all  who  have 
vidted  it,  though  not  of  the  fame  fociety. — The  children  ar#e 
taught  habits  of  regularity,  of  decency,  of  refpe&ful  fub- 
ordination  to  their  fuperiors ;  of  forbearance,  affection,  and 
kindnefs  towards  each  other;  and  of  religious  reverence  to¬ 
wards  their  Maker;  and,  I  may  farther  add,  thofe  habits  of 
filence  and  recolledion,  taught  and  pradtifed  in  the  an¬ 
cient  fchools  of  philofophy,  inculcated  in  the  feriptures, 
and  mod  emphatically  called  “  the  true  door  of  entrance 
into  the  fchool  of  wifdom.” 

How  it  may  appear  to  fome  minds  Tknow  not ;  but  I 
confefs,  with  refpedl  to  my  own,  that  whild  I  am  conr- 
templating  the  wonderful  efcape  of  my  excellent  friend 
from  a  former  mod  dangerous  illnefs,  and  which  the 
late  mournful  event  has  confirmed  to  have  been  fuch  in 

the  mod  eminent  degree  ;  whild  I  am  confidering  the 
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prefervation  of  his  life,  activity,  and  ipiius  during 
the  laft  two  years,  fpent  very  much  and  very  ardent¬ 
ly  in  the  promotion  of  this  great  defign  ;  whilft  I  am 
viewing  the  prefent  apparently  complete  date  of  the 
inftitution,  which  he  had  fo  heart-felt  a  fatisfaction  in 
feeing  the  latter  end  of  laft  fummer,  when,  breaking  the 
ftlence  of  a  folemn  committee,  he  moft  emphatically  ex- 
prefled  himfelf  as  “  rejoicing  with  a  degree  ol  trembling; 
Imuft  own  that,  probably  with  many  others,  I  cannot  avoid 
looking  upon  the  prefervation  of  his  life  to  its  late  period,  , 
as  a  fignal  mark  of  divine  favour  towards  the  eftablifh- 
ment,  and  as  a  blefiirig  upon  his  labours  for  its  pro¬ 
motion. — May  it,  under  the  fame  wife  regulations,  and 
excellency  of  conduct,  continue  an  unblemifhed  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  honour  of  his  humanity,  and  to  the  lafting 
advantage  of  many  generations  ! 

With  refpedt  to  his  political  character  (for  it  is  well 
known  that  Dr.  Fothergill  had  a  political  character) 
in  whatfoever  light  the  agitated  opinions  of  men  may 
place  him  ;  thofe*  fteady  principles  of  univerfal  juftice 
and  benevolence,  which  directed  his  conduct  in  every 
other  concern  of  life,  had  equal  influence  over  his  fen- 
timents  on  the  great  concerns  of  the  nation.  He  was  a 

warm  friend  to  thofe  interefts  which  prevailed  during  the 
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mod  flourifhing  days  of  Great  Britain.  As  he  was  dif- 
interefted  in  his  motives,  fo  he  was  alive  in  his  feelings  to 
every  calamitous  event  of  the  prefent  contention.  His 
extenlive  medical,-  literary,  and  friendly  correfpondence 
in  days  of  peace,  with  the  molt  ingenious  men  on  the 
other  fide  the  Atlantic,  and  his  very  frequent  intercourfe 
with  fuch  of  them  as  vilited  this  country,  furnifhed  him 
with  opportunities  which  few  have  enjoyed,  of  knowing 
the  genius,  tempers,  and  views  of  our  American  brethren  £ 
and  as  it  is  well  known  to  the  Do&or’s  molt  intimate 
friends  that  he  had  a  fincere  regard  for  the  welfare  of  every 
part  of  this  great  empire,  fo  he  had  nothing  more  at  heart 
than  a  permanent  reconciliation  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  Colonies. 

His  ideas  of  men,  whether  in  or  out  of  adminiftrationy 
were  always  formed  from  his  obfervations  on  their  conduct 
in  private  life,  their  ftri &  regard  to  juftice,  their  (eco¬ 
nomy,  their  humanity  and  domeftic  attentions,  their  in- 
telledual  abilities,  and  the  independency  of  their  filia¬ 
tions  ;  never,  from  their  popularity  of  charader,  or  the 
fplendor  of  their  public  elocution. 

There  was  one  great  leading  principle  which  prevailed 

in  the  Doctor’s  mind,  at  his  firft  entrance  into  public  life, 
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and  continued  to  its  clofe. — He  thought  the  great  bufi- 
nefs  of  man,  as  a  member  of  fociety,  was  to  be  as  ufeful 
to  it  as  poflible,  in  whatsoever  department  he  might  be 
Rationed. — Opulence  was  not  his  object  ;  but  it  appears 
to  have  flowed  upon  him  as  the  defignation  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  to  cherifh  and  give  activity  to  this  principle. 

Though  the  influence  of  Chriftian  principles  is  mani- 
fefted  in  almoft  every  branch  of  Dr.  FothergilPs  charac¬ 
ter,  yet  I  fhould  think  myfeif  guilty  of  a  negleCt,  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  memory  of  my  deceafed  friend,  did  I  not 
obferve,  that  he  abhorred  the  prevalent  infidelity  of  the 
age,  and  gloried  in  the  name  of  Chriftian.  His  attach¬ 
ment  to  revealed  religion  was  fincere,  arifing  from  ratio¬ 
nal  conviction  and  mature  deliberation. — He  valued  the 
fcripture  as  the  great  repofitory  of  divine  truths,  and  was 
never  afhamed  of  thofe  grand  fundamental  doctrines,  lal- 
vation  through  the  mediation  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  fancti- 
fication  by  the  influences  of  his  holy  fpirit. 

His  education  led  him  into  an  attachment  to  that  fo¬ 
ciety  of  Chriftians  called  Quakers,  and  his  judgment,  upon 
a  difpaftionate  inquiry,  confirmed  him  in  that  attachment; 
yet  liis  mind  was  of  that  open,  candid,  and  enlarged  clafs,, 
which  furveys  all  the  families  of  the  earth,  and  all  orders 
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of  men,  with  a  liberal  and  comprelienhve  view,  as  the 
children  of  one  common  Parent,  and  equally  under  the 
care  of  his  Providence  ;  and  he  was  inftant  at  all  times 
to  fupport  what  was  truly  good  and  virtuous  in  them, 
under  all  forms,  denominations,  and  diftin&ions  whatfo- 
ever.  He  was  a  man  of  charity  in  the  true  ChrifKan 
fenfe,  “  thinking  no  evil.” 

The  peifon  of  Dr.  Fothergili  was  of  a  delicate,  rather- 
of  an  extenuated  make  ;  his  features  were  all  character ; 
his  eye  had  a  peculiar  brilliancy  of  expreflion,  yet  it  was 
not  eafy  fo  to  mark  the  leading  trait,  as  to  difengage  it 
from  the  united  whole.  He  was  remarkably  aCtive  and 
alert,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  enjoyed  a  general  good 
ftate  of  health. 

He  had  a  peculiarity  of  addrefs  and  manner,  refulting 
from  perfon,  education,  and  principle  ;  but  it  was  fo  per¬ 
fectly  accompanied  by  the  moft  engaging  attentions,  that 
he  was  the  genuine  polite  man  above  all  forms  of  breed¬ 
ing,^ — I  knew  him  well,  and  I  never  knew  a  man  who 
left  fuch  pleating  impretlions  on  the  minds  of  his  patients0 

His  drefs  was  remarkably  neat,  plain,  and  decent,  pe¬ 
culiarly  becoming  himfelf ;  a  perfect  tranfcript  of  the 
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order,  and  I  may  add,  the  neatnefs  of  his  mind. — He 
thought  it  unworthy  a  man  of  fenfe,  and  inconfiftent  with 
his  character,  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  led  by  the  whim  of 
fafhion,  and  become  the  have  of  its  caprices.  But  this 
impreillon  upon  his  underftanding  was  much  ftrengthened 
by  his  firm  attachment  to  his  principles  as  a  Quaker, 
which  lead  to  that  decent  plainnefs  and  modefty  in  drefs, 
which  may  be  prefumed  to  be  one  at  leaf!:  amongft  the  ex¬ 
ternal  evidences  of  a  fpirit  elevated  in  its  views  above  all 
tranfient  and  fublunary  things. 

At  his  meals  he  was  remarkably  temperate  ;  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  home,  rather  too  abftemious,  eating  fparingly, 
hut  with  a  good  relifh,  and  rarely  exceeding  two  glaftes 
of  wine  at  dinner  or  fupper  ;  yet  by  this  uniform  and 
fteady  temperance,  he  preferved  his  mind  vigorous  and 
adive,  and  his  conftitution  equal  to  all  his  engagements. 

His  ideas  of  retreat  from  bufinefs  were  marked  by  a 
degree  of  dignity  perfectly  correfpondent  with  the  reft 
of  his  character.  <c  I  wifh,”  faid  he,  <£  as  far  as  I  ought 
cc  to  wifh,  to  withdraw  myfelf  from  my  profefiional  la- 
£C  bours  in  full  pofieffionof  my  faculties,  and,  I  may  add, 
c<  of  my  reputation  ;  for  I  well  know,  from  many  an  hu- 
<c  miliating  inftance,  how  much  the  infirmities  of  age,  or 
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4<  paralytic  debility,  to  which  we  are  all  of  us  alike  ex- 
u  pofed,  may  affect  the  remembrance  of  our  beft  quali- 
€C  ties.” — He  wifhed  to  retire  with  the  refpect,  rather 
than  the  companion,  of  his  friends. — It  has  pleafed  Pro¬ 
vidence  to  remove  him  from  fociety,  after  a  few  weeks 
painful  indifpofition,  in  the  vigour  of  his  faculties,  and  in 
the  luftre  of  his  reputation,  having  clofed  a  life  of  ufeful- 
nefs  and  honour,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  with  ex- 
preffions  of  a  well-grounded  affurance  of  an  happy  im¬ 
mortality. 

In  the  Iasjguage  of  his  own  eulogium  on  the  memory 
of  his  friend  Dr.  Ruffel,  I  fhall  conclude  this  imperfect 
Tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  affectionate,  fteady,  and  I 
may  add,  my  partial  friend,  Dr.  Tothergill ; — “  Ani- 
<£  mated  by  his  example,  let  us  purfue  the  arduous  track 
“  of  public  virtue  ;  and  having,  like  him,  fupported  the 
“  dignity  of  our  profeffion,  by  dealing  with  a  liberal 
l<  hand  to  all  the  bleilings  of  health,  to  the  utmoft  of 
<c  our  abilities,  and  done  honour  to  our  fpecies,  by  the 
conftant  exercife  of  uprightnefs,  candour,  and  benig- 
cc  nity,  may  we  clofe  the  fcene  in  full  poffeilion  of  all 
u  that  deferves  the  name  of  human  felicity.” 

Harpur-ftreet, 

Feb.  28,  1781. 


F  I  N  I  S. 


